THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
The Tivo Cities is naturally not an authority in the historian's
sense of the word; and to follow the winding course which
Otto charts through the seas of history is to throw light rather
on Otto himself, and on the conventions of writing history in
his day, than upon the worlds he seeks to uncover. The book is
readily accessible in an English translation, and the casual reader
would not find it uninteresting. Needless to say, Otto achieves
his purpose, and shows quite clearly "How the divine wisdom,
ever conquering evil, 'reacheth from one end of the world to
the other with full strength/ " He is, too, splendidly thorough,
not leaving his heavy task, which he wrote in considerable
physical pain from illness, until he has thoroughly dealt with
the geography of both Heaven and Hell, which he does with
gusto and at length. The Two Cities is not without its import-
ance for historians. That importance, however, lies more in
the parentheses than in the main narrative. To provide an
illustration of a point he is making, he includes in his main
narrative, as it were between brackets, an excellent little bio-
graphy of his predecessor in the see of Friesingen, Corbinian,
of whom nothing would otherwise be known. And, redeem-
ing his promise to speak of the foretaste of heavenly delights
which the citizens of Jerusalem are to enjoy even in this life, he
finds -them naturally enough among those who, having for-
saken the world, had embraced the life of religion in cloistered
walls. At once his heart runs away with his sense of historic
proportion. He seizes the chance he has deliberately manufac-
tured, and writes a description of the daily round in a Cistercian
Abbey so long that it is out of proportion in its length with the
space given to the main theme of the book as a whole. But in
all the book there are no pages so gravely beautiful as these,
and when writing them his pen never once faltered or lost its
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